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that " in the free handling of the tale, as is distinctly
intimated in the prologue to the fourth act," Shakespeare
"wished purposely to brave the narrow-minded up-
holders " of these shibboleths^ while in the Tempest,
which he elaborated contemporaneously, as if^to prove
once for all that the unities were no difficulty to him,
he " observed " them " with even greater strictness than
they are preserved in the classic tragedies." Further,
it being impossible, in the case of the JFintefs Tale, " to
impart an intrinsic value to the subject as a whole, to
bring a double action into unity, and to giv*& to the play
the character of a regular drama by mere arrangements-
of matter and alteration of motive,7' Shakespeare, in
Gervinus' belief, " began upon his theme in quite an
opposite direction. He increased still more the marvel-
lous and miraculous in the given subject, he disregarded
more and more the requirements of the real and probable,
and treated time, place, and circumstances with the
utmost arbitrariness. He added the character of Anti-
genus and his death by the bear, Paulina and her second
marriage in old age, the pretended death and the long
forbearance and preservation of Hermione, Autolycus
and his cunning tricks, and he increased thereby the
improbable circumstances and strange incidents. He
overleaped all limits, mixing up together Russian
Emperors and the Delphic oracle and Julio Romano,
chivalry and heathendom, ancient forms of religion
and Whitsuntide pastorals." . . . "Three times in
the play," adds Gervinus, " and once for all in the title,
be dwelt as emphatically as possible on the fictitious
character of the play, which is wholly formed on the
incredible and improbable.". . , That Shakespeare